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556 POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. [Vol. XI. 

The Union of England and Scotland. By James Mackinnon, 

Ph. D. London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. — 

5 2 4 PP- 

This excellent volume is a result of the recent discussion over the 
question of Scottish home rule. The attitude of the author is one of 
sympathy toward the movement, though he is in no sense a partisan. 
He has produced a history of the struggle which preceded the legis- 
lative union of 1707 and of the efforts to overthrow that act, which 
is eminently fair and judicial in tone. The view taken is substantially 
the same as that expounded by Burton in the eighth volume of his 
History of Scot/and, though the treatment is more detailed, and is ap- 
parently based on a more exhaustive study of the original sources. 

As is shown in this volume, the causes which made the union a 
necessity for Scotland were economic. "Under the regal union 
Scotland occupied the position of the junior partner, whose interests 
were slighted by a more opulent and powerful colleague." At the 
close of the seventeenth century her trade had decayed, agriculture 
was suffering and the people were wretchedly poor. That for this 
condition of things the Scots were to a large extent responsible, the 
author freely admits. But the suffering and decay had been intensi- 
fied by a century of misgovernment which had passed since the union 
of the crowns. During that time and before, the energies of the 
nation had been, to a considerable extent, wasted on religious and 
factional conflicts. Its first independent attempt to restore pros- 
perity, the Darien scheme, ended in a disaster, for which, again the 
author confesses, "the Scots were themselves largely to blame." 
This affair further impoverished the nation and greatly increased its 
animosity toward England. All that was fiercest in the spirit of 
Scotch national independence now asserted itself, when England 
at the beginning of Anne's reign, in order to secure a recognition 
of the prospective change in the succession, took the first conciliatory 
steps toward union. The violent debates over the Act of Security, 
and the intrigues with France which followed the refusal of the com- 
missioner to give the queen's assent to the act, revealed to England 
the necessity of extending some recognition to Scottish demands for 
commercial equality. The necessity for this became clearer when 
the Parliament at Edinburgh refused a vote of supplies till the Act of 
Security was accepted. Then, though under the threat of an alien act, 
England again attempted conciliation ; and by the joint commission of 
1706 the compromises which made union possible were agreed upon. 
The doings of this commission, so far as known, the prolonged 
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struggle in the Scotch Parliament which preceded the passage of the 
Act of Union, the pamphlet controversy which was carried on during 
and after this event, Mr. Mackinnon has fully and impartially 
described. The charge made by Lockhart, that the measure was 
carried by bribery, he again disproves. It was carried by the votes 
of a compact body of about twenty-five members in the Scotch Parlia- 
ment, known as the " new party," or squadrone volante, who had become 
convinced that union offered the only way of escape from the pros- 
pect of French invasion and from the continuance of unpleasant 
relations with England. Their votes gave the government party a 
majority over the country party, as the defenders of Scotch national 
sovereignty were called. 

Not the least suggestive chapter of this book is that in which the 
relation between the union and the progress of Scotland during the 
eighteenth century is discussed. The author dissents from the view 
which would establish a direct causal relation between the two, point- 
ing out that not till a generation after the union did the condition of 
Scotland begin to improve, and a feeling of sympathy begin to develop 
between the peoples of the two nations. Then, that is, after the 
rebellion of 1745, came the period of inventions and of industrial 
progress, in the benefits of which Scotland would undoubtedly have 
shared had she been independent or remained under the old system. 
To the union, in the opinion of the author, belongs 

the merit of placing the two countries in a relation of legislative harmony 
and commercial interest well fitted to foster a great history. . . . The 
value of this relation to Scotland only the ignorant or prejudiced will deny ; 
its worth to England, let the fact that the British Empire has risen since 
the union, as the fruit of the united energy of both peoples, sufficiently 
emphasize. 

In the concluding chapter the claims of nationality versus union 
are summed up, and the book closes with a characteristic protest 
against the use of the word England when Great Britain is meant. 

H. L. Osgood. 

The Life of Thomas Hutchinson, Royal Governor of the Province 
of Massachusetts Bay. By James K. Hosmer. Boston and New 
York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1896. — xxviii, 453 pp. 

The Life of Samuel Adams, by Dr. Hosmer, seemed to have been 
inspired by admiration of its hero and devotion to the principles he 
represented. Developed under such stimulating conditions the work 



